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A MESSAGE For BIPDY. 


THE SIADOW ON TIE WEARTYH. 
CHAPTER XIL—NOT A VERY Goop SERVICE. 
“Singing the Hundredth Psalm, the grand old Paritan anthem, 


Music that Luther sang to the sacred words of the Psalmist, 
Full of the breath of the Lord, consoling and comforting many.” 


~ Longfellow, 
HERE was no railway to Marton. Mr. Reed 
therefore hired a carriage for the day, which he 
‘greed to share with two of his neighbours, who 
were also going thither. He had met with them at 
No. 1295.~ocrover 21, 1876. 





the mews whither he had gone to order the conrey- 
ance, and there the matter was arranged, almost at 
the last moment. 

“We shall have company on the road, Margarita,” 
he said, on his return. ‘I would rather have been 
alone with you, but I could not be unneighbourly, 
and conveyances were scarce ; besides which, it will 
divide the expense.” 

Mrs. Reed was very glad that they wero not to be 


: alone, for she dreaded any lengthened ¢éte-d-téte with 
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her husband now; but when the carriage came to 
the door, and she saw that the front seat was occu- 
pied by Mr. Alban Cope and his curate, Mr. Fleecy, 
she had great difficulty in concealing her agitation. 
She took her place, however, without speaking a 
word beyond the usual greeting, and they drove off. 
Mr. Cope was very chatty and amusing in his con- 
versation, and so guarded in his manner towards 
Mrs. Reed that she soon forgot her anxieties and felt 
almost at ease. They could hear the bells at Marton 
ringing a merry peal long before they arrived there, 
and when the carriage drew up at the gate of the 
vicarage they found themselves in the midst of a 
group of farmers, labourers, and others, all dressed 
in their best clothes, and looking very happy and 
picturesque. Mr. Cope and his curate retired for a 
few minutes to robe, and after a short delay a pro- 
cession was formed, headed by a brass band trained 
and taught in the village, playing perhaps with more 
vigour and heartiness than skill, though no one was 
disposed to find fault with them for that. The choir, 
consisting chiefly of school children, followed ; then 
the churchwardens, and then the vicar of the parish 
with the preacher of the day, who turned out to be 
the Rev. Henry Harte, from Halford, by his side. 
Some dozen or more clergymen from neighbouring 
parishes followed, wearing surplices, of which some 
were large and full after the old fashion, and others 
reaching barely to the knees, close-fitting, and almost 
transparent, displaying a black petticoat below. 
After these came the farmers; then the Provident 
Benefit Club with its banner; then the labourers, 
carrying flags and sheaves of corn, adorned with 
wreaths of flowers, raised aloft on poles; and finally 
a mixed multitude of men and women, boys and 
girls, villagers and strangers. 

The church was soon filled, some pressing on into the 
chancel, to the great distress of Mr. Alban Cope and 
his curate, and there seating themselves upon the 
steps, with their backs to what, if Mr. Reed had been 
suffered to have his own way, would have been the 
high altar. That gentleman for the first time in his 
life sat by his wife’s side in church, for it was the 
fashion there for man and wife and parents and chil- 
dren to go up to the house of God in company, and 
to worship together, no man forbidding them. There 
was no lofty cross in the chancel; the symbol was 
not necessary to keep men in remembrance of a 
doctrine which was constantly set forth in the 
services and sermons. There were no candles, lighted 
or unlighted; no graven images or paintings to bow 
down to; no thurifers to incense the priest or the 
people. There were decorations, to be sure, put up 
for the occasion, consisting chiefly of corn or fruit or 
flowers, and devices formed of reaping implements— 
sickles and scythes and rakes—skilfully tied together 
and adorned with wreaths. There were texts also, 
notably a long one from the book of Ruth, in plain 
English characters, which every one could read, and 


did read, with evident satisfaction, rejoicing in the 
mutual expression of good-will between the employer 
and the labourer to which it gave utterance,—‘‘ AND 
Boaz SAID UNTO THE REAPERS, THE LorD BE WITH 
AND THEY ANSWERED HIM, THE LorpD BLEss 

That text was remembered for many a long 


You. 
THEE.”’ 
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It was as good as a sermon, many of the old folks 
said; and was, in fact, a sermon in itself, though it 
lost nothing by the earnest words of the preacher 
when he pointed to it from the pulpit, and bade his 
hearers learn it by heart and carry it away with 
them. 

There was plenty of time to look round the church 
and observe all these simple but appropriate decora- 
tions before the service began ; and Mrs. Reed forgot 
already that she was in a place where, according to 
the traditions of her education, she ought not to be, 
and felt her heart swell with gratitude and joy in 
the contemplation of God’s manifold and gracious 
gifts to men. 

The service was, as Mr. Reed had surmised, “ not 
a very good one,”’ after his standard, at least. Mr. 
Alban Cope, Mr. Fleecy, and one or two others of 
those present, would have said the same. There was 
a hymn to begin with; then the prayers, not sung, 
but said; then the psalms selected for the occasion. 
Even these were not sung, and the poor people, 
though they loved psalmody, were glad of it, for 
some of them were not very good scholars; and 
though they could read their alternate verses, and 
did so with a loud voice, they would not have been 
able to follow the chanting at all; the verse once 
lost they would not have known what was being 
sung, and the special psalms would have had for 
them no special meaning. There was plenty of sing- 
ing, however. Harvest hymns, of which both the 
words and the tunes were familiar to them all, and 
finally the Old Hundredth Psalm, in which one 
generation after another, throughout all Christendom, 
has rejoiced, and will rejoice, as did these hearty 
villagers, singing each of them “with checeful 
voice,” till the roof rang with the glorious sound. 
The rumour of it broke away through the open 
doors and windows of the church, and was borne 
upon the soft autumn air across the churchyard, 
where, if there had been any knowledge or device or 
wisdom in the grave, the sleeping forms of those 
who had departed this life in God's faith and fear 
must have stirred themselves to listen to it,—over 
the yellow fields from which the serried ranks of 
stubble pointed like an army of silent witnesses to 
heaven, testifying of the bountiful and never-failing 
goodness which called for such grateful songs of 
praise, causing the very sheep and oxen to look up 
from their grazing in the pastures, as if they too 
must join in the general thanksgiving, and confess 
their gratitude to Him who maketh the grass to 
grow on the mountains and giveth the beast his 
food. 

Cheerful services, Mr.Cope! Hearty services, Mr. 
Fleecy! Are these what you desire? Which, then, 
of your elaborate introits and anthems, your solos, 
your monotones, and your Gregorian chants—which 
even of your processional hymns or choruses, skil- 
fully ‘‘ rendered” by trained and surpliced choirs— 
can compare in cheerfulness and fervour with the 
voice of a great multitude singing with melody in 
their hearts unto the Lord, joining all together, old 
and young, male and female, according to the 
heavenly command and the voice that came out 0 
the throne?—‘‘Praise our God all ye his servants, 





‘day afterwards. 


.Ve.should hear little then of strikes and lock-outs. 


Oh that the spirit of true Christian 
kindness and sympathy, and mutual dependence and 
mutual respect, which it breathes, might rule in the | 

. hearts of all labourers and all employers everywhere! 


and ye that fear him, both small and great. Alle 
| luia, for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth !” 

The sermon was short, plain, and pithy. Not that 
| very short sermons were the rule at Marton. Why 


| should they be? Unless indeed they come at the 
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end of long and protracted services. Lectures and 
addresses on secular subjects, orations, and recitations 
are not usually prized for their shortness. Why, 
then, should the preaching of the gospel be a weari- 
ness? The good people of Marton would have felt 
themselves aggrieved if their pastor had given them 
a bare ten or fifteen minutes of his solemn practical 
discourses. But there was much to be done on this 
particular day, and the service of prayer and praise 
had been longer than usual. So the preacher was 
wise, and accommodated himself to the occasion. He 
began by pointing to the emblems on the walls, and 
reminded his hearers how conquerors in war were 
used to celebrate their triumphs, and to hang up 
their banners for tokens. The rewards of industry, 
he said, were better than the spoils of war, and called 
for equal gratitude at least to Him who is the Lord of 
the Harvest as well as the God of Battles. From 
the fruits of the earth he led them naturally to the 
bread of life. The Word of God, he told them, 
which came down from heaven, was the true bread; 
lot them feed upon it daily. 

“There are, I believe,” said he, ‘‘many persons 
present here to-day who do not habitually attend 
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this church—Wesleyans, Baptists, and even some | 
Roman Catholics ; reapers who have come over from | 


Ireland to help us gather in our harvests. 


Well, no | 


matter what you call yourselves, I have but one | 


message for all of you—the Gospel of the Word of 
Jesus Christ. 
on the same land, and will eat together of the fruits 
of the earth. So come and reap, one and all, in 


You have been reaping side by side | 


these holy fields which are opened out before you in | 


the Bible, and partake together of the bread of life. 
Take what God has given you, and feed upon it 
thankfully. The charge which our Divine Master 
gave his disciples was, ‘ Preach the gospel to every 
creature.’ The gospel! the good news of salvation! 
How that Christ died for all men, that he should 
gather together in one the children of God that were 
scattered abroad! That is a wide doctrine, an uni- 
versal doctrine, a catholic doctrine: not Roman- 
Catholic or Anglo-Catholic—such names are mere 
contradictions—but world-catholic. The gospel is a 
message of glad tidings which shall be to all people; 
and where may all people find it? In the Bible. 
You may have many teachers, but you can have only 
one Saviour. Of making many books there is no 
end, but there is only one Bible. As bread is the 
staff of life, and represents all that men can want for 
their bodies, so the Word of God comprehends all 
that is needful for their souls. Do you require in- 
struction? ‘Thy Word is a lamp unto my feet and 
alight unto my path.’ Does your faith fail and 
your love grow cold? So it was with the psalmist. 
Here is his remedy—‘ Quicken Thou me according 
to Thy Word!’ Are you exposed to dangers and 
temptations? ‘Thy Word have I hid in my heart 
that I might not sin against Thee.’ Are you unhappy, 
weighed down with any secret sorrow? ‘This is my 
comfort in my afiliction. Thy Word hath quickened 
me.’ Do you doubt the sufficiency of the Holy Scrip- 
tures to bestow all these benefits without the help of 
human interpreters and teachers? ‘The Holy Serip- 
tures are able to make thee wise unto salvation, 
through faith, which is in Christ Jesus.’ ‘ All serip- 
ture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness: that the man of God may be 
Perfect, throughly furnished unto all good works.’ 
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‘‘ Be careful, then, to take this Holy Bible for your 
daily bread, and to keep it pure and unadulterated. 
You have laid up your corn in stacks and barns, and 
will presently thresh it out and winnow it to get rid 
of tle tares and chaff from among it. Be no less 
careful of this precious seed. Sift it, purge it, drive 
away all that is not part of it; let there be none of 
man’s falsehood mingled with the truth of God. You 
know that a very little poison mixed up with the 
finest wheat flour (and there are some poisons which 
look very like the flour) would make of the whole a 
deadly mass, fatal to every one who should partake 
of it. Beware, then, of everything that is not to be 
found in God’s Word. Examine your doctrines and 
creeds as the Jews of Berea did, of whom the Apostle 
writes: ‘These were more noble than those in 
Thessalonica, in that they received the Word with 
readiness of mind and searched the Scriptures daily 
whether those things were so.’ I pray you, my brethren, 
do as theydid. Search the Scriptures. Call no man 
your master upon earth. Many masters make many 
sects. One is your master, even Christ. Keep fast 
hold of his word, and be not moved away from the 
simplicity of his gospel. Above all, be earnest, be 
honest, be sincere, be truthful in your search for truth. 
Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus 
Christ tn sincerity.” 

Every word of this short sermon came home to 
Margarita’s heart. She thought of her servant Jane, 
with her Bible ready at all times, and the evident 
comfort and pleasure which she derived from it, and 
then thought of her own case, without a friend, or 
counsellor, forbidden to draw water from the living 
source, and dependent for all religious help and re- 
freshment upon a man avowedly untrue and insincere, 
and whom she instinctively shunned and dreaded. 
As these things passed through her mind, she 
happened to look up, and saw that Mr. Cope was 
gazing steadfastly at her with a grave and severe 
expression, and knew that he had divined her 
thoughts, and would require her to answer for them. 
But she took her husband’s arm as he rose and left 
the church, pressing up closely to him as if for 
shelter. Ifshe could have him always by her side, 
she thought, she would care very little for Mr. Alban 
Cope, very little even for the whole college of 
cardinals. She had never possessed a Bible of her 
own, nor had she been permitted to read it, except 
such parts as were contained in the instruction books 
and offices of the Church; but she almost resolved 
that she would procure one now, and “search” for 
herself. Only there was a difficulty, an almost in- 
surmountable difficulty—confession! She knew that 
she must tell her priest, and that he would rebuke 
her, and take away her book from her. She had, 
heard, indeed, that the reading of the Bible was not 
forbidden in this country by the Church of Rome; 
but she had been warned not to desire a privilege 
which might be dangerous to the soul. And she 
knew well that if she were to approach the sacred 
volume with the intention of forming an indepen- 
dent opinion as to the meaning of any part ofit, even 

he plainest and clearest, it would be deemed a 
grievous sin. ‘The words might have occurred to her 
if she had been more familiar with the Scriptures— 
‘‘ Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken 
unto you more than unto God, judge ye;” but even 
then the answer would have been ready. Did not 
the priest sit as in the place of God? Had she any 
other way of access, or any other means of communi- 
uv2 
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cation with her Maker but through him? ‘The 
letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life;” and, 
according to the doctrine of her Church, the letter 
only was within her power; the Spirit could come to 
her through no other channel but by the infallible 
teaching of the priesthood. Thus was the Word of 
of God made of none effect by their traditions. 


CHAPTER XII.—FEASTING AND FASTING. 


“‘ There’s no want of meat, sir. 
Portly and curious viands are prepared — 
To please all kinds of appetites.”—Massinger. 


“ Ts fasting, then, the thing that God requires? 

Can fasting expiate or slake those fires 

That sin hath blowne to such a mighty flame? 

Can sackcloth clothe a fault or hide a shame ? 

No! though thou pine thyself with willing want, 

And face look thin, and carcass ne’er so gaunt !” 

—Francis Quarles. 

Arrer the service in church the procession was 
formed anew, and the whole party marched off to a 
field, where an immense tent had been erected, in 
which the farmers and their labourers were to dine 
together. Roast beef and plum-pudding were pro- 
vided in abundance, and after grace had been said, 
the murmur of many cheerful voices which had re- 
sounded until then, was hushed, and the no less ex- 
hilarating clatter of knives and forks and plates 
uprose instead. The gentry assisted, not in the 
French sense, but practically as Englishmen, and 
Margarita was as active as any one, hurrying to and 
fro with plates and dishes, and quite enjoying her 
task. But while she was thus busily engaged, a fatal 
thought suddenly occurred to her—this was Friday! 
These hungry men were doubtless quite unconscious of 
doing any wrong as they indulged their appetites and 
licked up the gravy with their knives ; but Margarita, 
the Roman Catholic, was she equally guiltless in 
handing them the well-filled plates? Was it not a 
sin for her to wait upon them with such viands? 
There could be no doubt about it. By way of com- 
promise, she resolved to hand nothing but vegetables 
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cheese was found, with which the Irishmen were 
satisfied. Mrs. Reed was handing it across the table, 
when she observed that one of the men was looking 
intently at her with eyes and mouth wide open. 
‘¢ Sure, then, if it isn’t!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Yes, it is! 
long life to you, my lady, and long may you live! 
It’s better than bafe you are to set eyes on, Miss 
Carroll, dear—Mrs. Reed, then; I ax your pardon, 
ma’am. Sure, it’s yourself now, isn’t it? And don’t 
you recollect Pat Houragan?”’ 

Yes, she recollected him—Biddy’s quondam suitor! 

‘“¢ Oh, Pat!” she cried, lapsing almost unconsciously 
into the vernacular ; ‘it’s meself that’s glad to see 
you there. You and I must have a dale of talk 
together presently; we shall meet outside the tent 
when the ating ’s done.” 

The man looked as if he could hardly wait for that, 
but set to work upon his bread and cheese, and drank 
her health in a horn of water, holding it up before 
her, and pouring a little of it over upon the turf as 
if he had been making a libation, in the hope that 
she would take notice of it. ‘‘ Wather,’’ he cried, 
‘‘wather; not a blessed drop of anything but wather 
have I tasted since that day when I drank yow 
health at the wedding, standing nor sitting, down me 
throat nor up it, in the house nor out of the houso— 
not even in a bit of a tent like this, which is nayther 
of ’em.” 

Margarita clapped her hands to show she under- 
stood him, and waited with almost equal impatience 
till she should meet with him outside. 

The meeting was not so easily accomplished. 
There was another marquee at hand, in which were 
other tables, spread with other viands for the visitors, 
and Mrs. Reed was obliged to take her place there, 
being handed in by Mr. Fleecy. Here were plenty 
of good things, and Mr. Fleecy made a judicious 
selection both for himself and her—lobster salad, 
oyster patties, blancmange, pastry, and jellies, being 
among the things lawful which the host had con- 





and bread. But potatoes ran short, and there was 
no great demand for bread ; so she had not much to 
do. She was standing still with an empty dish in 
her hand, when a voice from the other side of the 
table called to her. ‘‘Could you find a few taters, 
ma’am, if you please, for these here Paddies ? 
They’n got nought to eat.” 

Mrs. Reed looked across the table and saw three 
Irish labourers, whose plates were bare, and did not 
appear to have had much on them. ‘It’s the 
praties, ma’am,” said one of them; ‘the praties we 
want; sure, there’s nothing else at all at all that we 
can taste this blessed day but praties and bread.” 
Mrs. Reed saw how it was at once, and went in 
search of something with which these poor fellows 
might refresh their bodies without at the same time 
injuring their souls. Meanwhile the Irishmen sat 
patiently watching their neighbours’ plates as they 
were cleared and replenished, and sniffing up, in 
spite of themselves, the savoury steam which rose on 
all sides from ihe beef. Cne or two boys who wero 
near them were inclined at first to laugh at them; 
“Such a chance as this didn’t come every day,” they 
said; ‘they must be precious soft to let it slip.” 
But the speakers were instantly rebuked by their 
neighbours, who could not but respect these rough 
Irish labourers for their strict adherence, under cir- 
cumstances of no slight temptation, to the principles 
which, whether right or wrong, they honestly pro- 
fessed. The praties were, alas! all gone; but some 


siderately provided for his mixed company. 

‘It’s an unfortunate day to choose for a festival, 
is it not?”’ Mr. Fleecy remarked, when his appetite 
was somewhat assuaged. “ Friday, of all days in 
the week !” 

Mrs. Reed assented. ‘‘ But I don’t think we have 
much reason to complain,” she added. 

‘Certainly not; won’t you take one of these 
cheese-cakes ? ”” 

‘No, I thank you.” 

‘*Some jelly ? or some—” 

‘‘Nothing more, thank you. Did you see those 
three Irishmen? They had nothing but bread and 
cheese.” 

‘‘Very much to their credit,” said Mr. Fleecy, 
helping himself to some tipsy-cake. 

‘‘ That is real fasting,’’ Mrs. Reed observed. 

“It’s an example of what I was saying to Mr. 
Cope just now,” said a gentleman who was sifting 
next to Mrs. Reed, on the other side, “ namely, tl! 
the Roman Catholic religion is very hard upon tv 
poor.” 

“Indeed!” said Mrs. Reed, thoughtfully. 

“Yes; very hard upon them. For instance: 4 
man may have had nothing to eat all the week— 
next to nothing; still, he must fast on Friday. Hl 
and his wife and children may live constantly on o:'- 
meal-porridge and salt, without even a drop of ski: 
milk to it; but if by some wonderful chance a goot! 
dinner of meat should come in their way on a fast 
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day or during Lent, they must not touch it. The 
chief object of fasting—namely, to keep under the 
body—is forgotten ; and it’s a wonder some of them 
have any bodies left to keep under. With the rich, 
on the contrary, fast day brings only an agreeable 
change of luxuries. Look at the turbots and lobsters 
and salmon and other choice fish, heaped together at 
the chief fishmongers’ in our large towns on fast days, 
going to the convent, as the people of the shop will 
tell you if you ask ; to say nothing of vegetables and 
fruits and pastry and confectionery. But it’s not 
only in eating and drinking. How is a poor man to 
obtain indulgences while he is alive, or masses for 
his soul after he is dead ? He can’t go on pilgrimages, 
kissing relics and receiving thousands of years of 
indulgence for doing so. He can’t make large 
offerings, or leave bequests for the benefit of the 
Church. How, then, is he ever to get out of 
purgatory? ‘Blessed be ye poor,’ said our Saviour, 
‘for yours is the kingdom of God.’ ‘The poor have 
the gospel preached untothem.’ It seems to me that 
the Pope and Council have altered that doctrine, 
and have substituted the word rich for poor. If St. 
Peter himself were at Rome now with his ‘Silver 
and gold have I none,’ it might go hard with him. 
Don’t you think so?” 

Mrs. Reed hesitated. 
said. 

“IT beg your pardon,” he exclaimed; ‘‘I fear I 
have been very ill-mannered. Am I speaking to 
Mrs. Reed?” 

She bowed assent. 

“T ought to have known you—by sight, at all 
events; I wish I could retract what I have said, but 
that is, of course, impossible; I can only apologise 
for having said it to you.” 

“Don’t let that trouble you,” said Mrs. Reed ; 
“Mr. Fleecy will, perhaps, answer your question ; 
the ladies are leaving the table, and I have an 
appointment with one of those same Irishmen in the 
field.” So saying, she rose and left them. Mr. 
Cope spoke to her as she passed him. 

“Do you know whom you were talking to?”’ he 
said. ‘ That is Mr. Fairlight; I hope you were cave- 
ful not to mention anything about our plans.” 

She turned from him without a word. 


‘‘T can’t answer you,” she 





At that 


moment her sympathies were with the *‘ rabid Protes- | 


tant” rather than with the priest. She felt as if she 
were a party to the underhand proceedings by which 
he was to be induced to part with his property for a 
purpose which he disapproved; the atmosphere of 
the tent became oppressive to her, and she hasted to 
escape into the open air. 

She found Pat Houragan waiting for her near the 
tent-door; his hat was off the moment she appeared, 
and he stood twirling it about until she approached 
and held out her hand towards him. He took it 
with a low bow, not less graceful and much more 
natural than that of any professor of deportment, 
French or English; and then they walked about the 
field together, Pat keeping just a pace behind her, 
ané looking down at her face cornerwise, answering 
all her questions about the dear old home in Ireland, 
and eagerly drinking in all she had to tell him in 
return, of herself and children and of Biddy. 

“Never since that day when he was overtaken 
betwixt the roof-tree and the sky, had he tasted of 
the eraythur; not a dthrop of anything stronger 
than weak tay had gone down his throat nor up it— 
ne, nor shouldu’t! Would she tell Biddy that? 
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er belayve, maybe; but would she tell 
her?” 

‘‘Oh yes, certainly,” she answered. ‘‘ But won’t 
- A ae over to Halford Quay and speak for your- 
self?’ 

‘‘Sure and I will, misthress dear; but if you'll 
spake a word first for me I'll have a better chance; 
and as sure as I stand here, never since that day—” 
and so on. 

‘You have kept the pledge well this time, Pat,” 
said Mrs. Reed. 

‘“‘Sorra a pledge at all, me lady. When I was 
under the pledge I couldn’t, for the life of me, help 
schayming how to get round it. I was like a dog 
wid a collar and chain, that can’t rest till he gets his 
neck out of it, and then lies down as quiet as you 
plase by the side of it. I was thrue to the pledge, 
Mrs. Reed, if you’ll believe me, as long as I was 
under it; I never broke it; but I managed to 
squeedge out of it one way or another. And now 
there’s nothing to keep me straight but me own self 
and Biddy; and that’s enough; for niver since that 
day ”’—and so on, wt supra. 

Pat Houragan made his appeal to Biddy in person 
the next morning. Harvesting was done, and he 
was going home again to Ballykilleena, where he 
had as nice a little farm as any one could wish for— 
an acre at the least, with a first-rate house upon it, 
and a beauty of a pigsty, where a pig would lie and 
get fat almost without ating; he had work at the 
stables for himself all the year round, and had only 
come over reaping for the chance of seeing Biddy. 

Biddy was pleased to see him—more pleased than 
she cared to own—but she had Mrs. Reed to look 
after, and the children ; she couldn’t lave them now. 
If anything should happen, and Pat should be in the 
same mind then ! 

‘“‘In the same mind for iver and iver, Amen!” 
cried Pat; ‘‘a month or a year, or any time you like; 
but don’t dthrive it too far, Biddy, darling; don’t 
dthrive it too far entirely.” 

“Tf you don’t change, I won’t; that’s all I can 
say, Pat; and I'll pledge you— ” 

“Pledge, Biddy! anything but that, darlint!” 
cried Pat, looking scared; ‘‘ give me your honest 
word, that’s all I want. Sure, VIl come back this 
way next harvest-time, aud you'll be thrue to me, 
Biddy. Dut sorra a pledge between us, only your 
honest word; mind that!”? And so they parted. 


ALICE LISLE. 

ILE execution of Alice Lisle was one of the most 

heartless of the many atrocities perpetrated 
under the seal of justice during the brief reign of 
James u. The victim was a lady of rank, and her 
years all but numbered the allotted three score and 
ten. She had been remarkable from her youth for 
fidelity in all the relations of life, for simple piety, 
for the benevolence of her disposition, and for kind- 
ness shown on many occasions to the persecuted and 
the oppressed. These things might, perhaps, pass 
for little in the eyes of the selfish James. But he 
was carefully reminded also of her zealous devotion 
to the interests of his own liouse. His brother, the 
late king, had recognised and rewarded that devotion. 
The bitter tears she had shed at the death of Charles r 
pleaded for her. Royalists whom she nad eheltered 
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in times of danger came forward to intercede for the 
life which had been risked in saving theirs. But all 
did not avail. The treason charged against her was 
never proved, and even as represented by her 
accusers, it consisted in a mere act of charity such as 
P rell ref That, in tl 
no woman’s heart could well refuse. at, in the 





circumstances, the sentence should have been carried 
into execution was sufficient of itself to cover with 
infamy the memory both of the judge by whom it 
was passed, and of the king who gave it his sanction. 

The tragic story has always formed a page of 
melancholy interest in the history of the eventful 
period to which it belongs, and it has an additional 
fascination for modern readers as presented in the 
brilliant narrative of Lord Macaulay. Mr. Ward 
has given it a more national setting in the fine fresco 
which adorns the corridor of the House of Com- 
mons. We purpose giving a few particulars which 
have been preserved relating to the lite of Lady 
Lisle, and the circumstances of her alleged treason. 
The trial will be best told in the words of the great 
historian. 

Alice Lisle was born at Moyles Court, near Ring- 
wood, in the county of Hampshire. She was the 
eldest daughter of Sir White Becondaw, gnd the 
family was related to many respectable and to some 
noble houses. In 1636, before she had attained her 
twentieth year, she was married to John Lisle, son 
of Sir William Lisle, of Wooton, in the Isle of Wight. 
The marriage might have been a happy one-had the 
times been less unhappy; but John Lisle became 
involved in those political troubles from which no 
spirited Englishman with his opportunities could 
long remain aloof. 

The march of events ultimately drew him to 


London, and there he took a prominent part in pro- | 
ceedings from which the loyal and gentle heart of | 


his wile revolted. He sat as an assistant to the 
president in the court erected for the trial of the 
king. Ata later period Cromwell promoted him to 
the office of Lord President of the High Court of 
Justice ; and Mrs. Lisle, in virtue of her husband’s 
position, was from that time known as Lady Alice. 
This title became illegal at the Restoration, but it 
continued to be accorded her by courtesy up to the 
time of her death. ‘These honours never overcame 
the aversion she had shown from the acts of the 
regicides, and Burnet informs us that it was with diffi- 
culty she was reconciled to her husband, knowing 
the share he had had in the death of the king. At 
the Restoration John Lisle fled to Switzerland with 
his friend Ludlow. A large reward had been set 
upon the head of both by Charles, and some des- 
perate Irishmen, actuated by the twofold hope of 
gain and of advancement at Court, determined to 
winit. By one of these Lisle was shot dead on the 
morning of Thursday, 11th August, 1664, as he 
was entering the church at Lausanne. The assassin 
mounted a swift horse, which had been led by an 
accomplice, and shouting ‘“ Vive le roi,’ dashed 
through the gates of the town, and succeeded in 
escaping by way of Morges to the French frontier. 
The Lady Alice’s grief on hearing of the fate of her 
husband must have been profound, but it would 
doubtless be somewhat soothed by a token of the 
king’s consideration she received about this time. 
The same Act by which Lisle had been made an out- 
law had declared the confiscation of his property, but 
now, on the case being represented to the king by 
somo powerful friends of Lady Lisle, and on her 


loyalty and services being proved to his satisfaction, 
he graciously restored possession of the estates 
to her. After this she seems to have lived a retired 
life along with her daughter, residing now at Moyles 
Court, now at her house in Lambeth. 

The circumstances under which a charge of treason 
was brought against her, so far as they can be 
adduced from the evidence given at the trial and 
from her own unanswerable defence, were as fol- 
lows :—On the evening of Friday, the 24th July, 
1685, nine days after the execution of Monmouth, 
and eighteen days after the battle of Sedgmoor, on 
which that unhappy prince had staked and lost his 
hopes of wearing the English crown, a messenger 
came to the house of a countryman named Dunne, 
residing in Warminster, with a request that he 
should convey to Lady Lisle an application from one 
Mr. Hickes, who desired to be received into her 
house. Dunne, in the hope of afterwards receiving 
a handsome reward for his trouble, proceeded to 
Moyles Court, twenty-six miles off, with the mes- 
sage, and Lady Lisle, who knew Mr. Hickes as a 
Nonconformist minister, consented to receive him on 
the Tuesday evening following. It was afterwards 
discovered that he had been engaged in the rebellion, 
but of this she was not then aware, nor does she 





seem to have learned it until the time of her arrest. 
She was under the impression that Mr. Hickes was 
being pursued as a preacher at some recent con- 
venticle, and it was simply as a persecuted Noncon- 
| formist that he received an asylum. Dunne departed 
| with his answer and returned on the Tuesday night, 
| bringing Mr. Hickes and another fugitive, a Mr. 
| Nelthotpe. Meat and drink were set before them, 
| and they were permitted to rest in the house. 

| Meanwhile a man named Barton, with whom 
; Dunne had held communication, and who had re- 
| 

| 

| 

| 


| ceived a sum of money for acting as guide to him 
on both his journeys to the residence of Lady Lisle, 
had basely informed Colonel Penruddock, one of the 
officers engaged in pursuing the rebels, of the in- 
tended visit of these two to Moyles Court. Pen- 
ruddock had a private grudge against the Lady 
Lisle, his father having been executed under a sen- 
| tence of death passed by her husband. It was in 
his power to have captured Mr. Hickes and his friend 
while on their way, but as he afterwards, with savage 
malignity, informed his victim, he purposely allowed 
them to proceed, that she, by receiving them, might 
be involved in their crime. 

On the morning of the 29th the house was beset 
by soldiers, and a strict search was made. Iickes 
and Dunne were discovered concealed in the malt- 
house, and Nelthorpe in the kitchen chimney. They 
were immediately seized, and along with Lady Lisle 
carried off to Winchester Gaol. 

The ordinary course of justice would have been to 
try the principals first, and after the crime of treason 
had been brought home to them, to proceed to the 
trial of the accessory. But the judge to whom 
James had, not without consideration, entrusted the 
werk of that dreadful Western Circuit, the memory 
of which still makes the blood run cold, had deter 
mined that the first act of the campaign, as it was 
afterwards styled by his royal master, should be an 
unmistakable proof of his eminent qualifications. 
Lady Lisle’s husband had been one of the regicides. 
She herself was known for her staunch Protestantism. 
On both accounts she must have been obnoxious to 
the vindictive James, and Jeffreys concluded that the 
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sacrifice he had it now in his power to offer would be 
one not unacceptable to his master. That he might 
avoid all risk of an awkward miscarriage, he ob- 
tained beforehand the king’s assurance that in the 
event of Alice Lisle’s condemnation the royal prero- 
gative of mercy would not be interposed. 

As a preface to Macaulay’s account of the trial, 
we may here insert the portrait, which he has else- 
where drawn of the judge :—‘‘ Jeffreys became the 
most consummate bully ever known in his profession. 
All tenderness for the feelings of others, all self- 
respect, all sense of the becoming, were obliterated 
from his mind. He acquired a boundless command 
of the rhetoric in which the vulgar express hatred 
and contempt. ‘The profusion of maledictions and 
vituperative epithets which composed his vocabulary 
could hardly have been rivalled in the fish-market or 
the bear-garden. His countenance and his voice 
must always have been unamiable. But these 
natural advantages—for such he~seems to have 
thought them—he had improved to such a degree 
that there were few who, in his paroxysms of rage, 
could see or hear him without emotion. Impudence 
and ferocity sate upon his brow. The glare of his 
eyes had a fascination for the unhappy victim on 
whom they were fixed. Yet his brow and his eye 
were said to be less terrible than the savage lines of 
his mouth. His yell of fury, as was said by one 
who had often heard it, sounded like the thunder of 
the judgment day.” It was before this man that 
Lady Lisle was arraigned, and he remitted none of 
his barbarity on the occasion of her trial. 

Odious as the law was, it was strained,” says Lord 
Macaulay, ‘‘ for the purpose of destroying Alice Lisle. 
She could not, according to the doctrine laid down by 
the highest authority, be convicted till after the convic- 
tion of the rebels whom she had harboured. She was, 
however, sent to the bar before either Hickes or Nel- 
thorpe had been tried. It was no easy matter in such 
a case to obtain a verdict for the crown ; the witnesses 
prevaricated. The jury, consisting of the principal 
gentlemen of Hampshire, shrank from the thought 
of sending a fellow-creature to the stake for conduct 
which seemed deserving rather of praise than of 
blame. Jeffreys was beside himself with fury ; this 
was the first case of treason on the circuit, and there 
seemed to be a strong probability that his prey would 
escape him. He stormed, cursed, and swore in lan- 
guage which no well-bred man would have used ata 
race or a cock-fight. One witness named Dunne, 
partly from concern for Lady Alice, and partly from 
fright at the threats and maledictions of the Chief 
Justice, entirely lost his head, and at last stood 
silent. ‘Oh! how hard the truth is,’ said Jeffreys, 
‘tocome out of alying Presbyterian knave.’ The 
witness, after a pause of some minutes, stammered a 
few unmeaning words. ‘Was there ever!’ ex- 
claimed the judge, with an oath; ‘was there ever 
such a villain on the face of the earth? Dost thou 
believe that there is a God? Dost thou believe in 
hell-fire? Of all the witnesses that I ever met with 
I never saw thy fellow!’ Still the poor man, scared 
out of his senses, remained mute ; and again Jeffreys 
burst forth, ‘I hope, gentlemen of the jury, that you 
take notice of the horrible carriage of this fellow. 
How can one help abhorring both these men and 
their religion? A Turk is a saint to such a fellow as 
this!’ A Pagan would be ashamed of such villainy. 
Oh, blessed Jesus! what a generation of vipers do 
we live among!’ ‘I cannot tell what to say, my 
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lord,’ faltered Dunne. The judge again broke fortl» 
into a volley of oaths. ‘Was there ever,’ he cried, 
‘such an impudent rascal? Hold the candle to him 
that we may see his brazen face. You, gentlemcn, 
that are counsel for the crown, sce that an in- 
formation for perjury be preferred against this fel- 
low.’ After the witnesses had been thus handled, 
the Lady Alice was called on for her defence. She- 
began by saying, what may possibly have been true, 
that, though she knew Hickes to be in trouble when 
she took him in, she did not know or suspect that 
he had been concerned in the rebellion. He was a 
divine—a man of peace. It had, therefore, never 
occurred to her that he could have borne arms against 
the government, and she had supposed that he wished 
to conceal himself because warrants were out against 
him for field-preaching. The Chief Justice began to 
storm. ‘ButI will tell you. ‘There is not one of 
those lying, snivelling, canting Presbyterians but, one 
way or another, had a hand in the rebellion; Presby- 
tery has all manner of villainy in it; nothing but 
Presbytery could have made Dunne such a rogue. 
Show me a Presbyterian, and I’ll show thee a lying 
knave.’ He summed up in the same style, declaimed 
during an hour against Whigs and Dissenters, and 
reminded the jury that the prisoner’s husband had 
borne a part in the death of Charles 1, a fact which 
was not proved by any testimony, and which, if it had 
been proved, would have been utterly irrelevant to 
the issue. The jury retired, and remained long in 
consultation. The judge grew impatient; he could 
not conceive, he said, how in so plain a case they 
should even have left the box. He sent a messenger 
to tell them that if they did not instantly return he 
would adjourn the court and lock them up all night. 
Thus put to the torture, they came, but came to say 
that they doubted whether the charge had been made 
out. Jeffreys expostulated with them vehemently ; 
and after another consultation they gave a reluctant 
verdict of ‘ Guilty.’” 

Next morning, after making a long oration, 
Jeffreys pronounced sentence. It was scarcely possi- 
ble that his infamous conduct of the previous day 
should be outdone, and yet it must be acknowledged 
that he contrived to outdo it when, with what all 
must have regarded as solemn mockery, he addressed 
such words as the following to his victim :—‘‘It is 
not in my province to advise you in your preparation 
for that eternity you are suddenly to enter into, but 
out of pure charity and hearty compassion to you, 
and the miserable condition you have brought your- 
self into, and out of a tender regard to your precious 
immortal soul, I cannot but assure you of my own 
prayers, and recommend you to the carnest and 
fervent prayers of all good Christians to the God of 
infinite mercy that he would be merciful unto you!” 

The sentence of this charitable and heartily com- 
passionate judge was that Alice Lisle should be 
burned alive in Winchester market-place that very 
afternoon. 

Horror pervaded all classes when the seutenco 
became known. The clergy of Winchester Cathe- 
dral, seized with pity, urgently requested that a 
respite of five days should be granted. Jeflreys 
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dared not refuse the demand, coming from such a 
quarter, and in the interval thus obtained two peti- 
tions were despatched to the king, one praying for a 
commutation of the capital sentence, the other, 
which was to be presented in the event of the first 
meeting an unfavourable reception, asking that. the 
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king would be pleased to order death by beheading 
to be substituted for the more painful and igno- 
minious death at the stake. To the first of these 
petitions James turned a deaf ear. Ladies of high 
rank interceded with him. The general who had 
lately returned victorious from the field of Sedg- 
moor, and to whom the king owed so much, endea- 
voured to use his influence. His brother-in-law, the 
Earl of Clarendon, tried to move him. But all efforts 
were vain. Ie would grant no reprieve, he replied 
to their solicitations; no, not foraday. After some 
hesitation he consented that Lady Lisle should be 
beheaded, not burned. On her trial Lady Lisle had 
said with truth, “If I would have ventured my life 
for anything, it should have been to serve the king. 
I know it is his due, and I owed all I had in the 
world to him. But though I could not fight for him 
myself, my son did. He was actually in arms on the 
king’s side in this business. I instructed him always 
in loyalty, and sent him thither. It was I that bred 
him up to fight for the king.” This, then, was her 
reward. 

On the morning of the 2nd September the Lady 
Lisle was brought forth upon the scaffold in the 
market-place to die. She appeared leaning upon 
the arm of her daughter, both being attired in deep 
mourning. On reaching the block she delivered the 
following letter to the sheriff, by whom it was read 
aloud :— 

‘Gentlemen, friends, and neighbours,—It may be 
expected that I should say something at my death, 
my birth and education being near this place. My 
parents instructed me in the fear of God, and I now 
die of the reformed religion, always being instructed 
in that belief, that if Popery should return to this 
nation, it would be a great judgment. I die in the 
expectation of pardon of my sins, and acceptation 
with the Father by the imputed righteousness of 
Jesus Christ, he being the end of the law for 
righteousness to every one that believes. I thank 
God through Jesus Christ I depart under the Blood 
of Sprinkling, which speaketh better things than the 
blood of Abel, God having made this chastisement 
an ordinance to my soul. 

‘“‘T did as little expect to come to this place on 
this occasion as any person in this nation ; therefore 
let us learn not to be high-minded, but fear the 
Lord. ‘The Lord is a sovereign, and will take what 
way he sees best to glorify himself by his poor crea- 
tures; therefore, I do humbly desire to submit to his 
will, praying that in patience I may possess my soul. 

‘““My crime was entertaining a Nonconformist 
minister, who is since sworn to have been in the late 
Duke of Monmouth’s army. I am told, if I had not 
denied them, it would not have affected me. I have 
no excuse but surprise and fear; which I believe my 
jury must make use of to excuse their verdict to the 
world. 

‘‘T have been told the court ought to be counsel 
for the prisoner, instead of which there was evidence 
given from thence; which, though it were but hear- 
say, might possibly affect my jury. My defence 
was such as might be expected from a weak woman; 
but such as it was I did not hear it repeated again 
to the jury. But I forgive all persons that have 
done me wrong, and I desire that God will do so 
likewise. 

‘I forgive Colonel Penruddock, though he told 
me he could have taken those men before they came 
to my house. 
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“‘ As to what may be objected that I gave it under 
my hand, that I had discoursed with Nelthorpe, that 
could be no evidence to the court or jury, it being 
after my.conviction and sentence. 

“T acknowledge his Majesty’s favour in altering 
my sentence ; and I pray God to preserve him, that 
he may long reign in peace, and the true religion 
flourish under him. 

‘Two things I have omitted to say, which is, that 
I forgive him that desired to be taken from the 
grand jury to the petty jury that he might be the 
more nearly concerned in my death. 

“‘ Also, I return humble thanks to Almighty God 
and the reverend clergy that assisted me in my 
imprisonment. “* Artice Liste. 

“Sept. 2, 1685.” 

After the reading of this letter Lady Lisle spent a 
few minutes in prayer with her daughter. Her 
daughter then removed her hood and cut off the 
flowing tresses which might have interfered with the 
work of the executioner. During these few terrible 
moments she manifested a serene composure and 
Christian resolution. And then, having bestowed a 
mother’s last blessing, every office of loyal obedience, 
of Christian charity, of pious resignation, and of 
maternal love being now discharged, she knelt down, 
laid her head upon the block, and quietly met her 
doom. 

The remains were interred in the buria!-ground 
of the church which Lady Lisle had been accustomed 
to attend when residing at Moyles Court, and the 
inscription on her tomb is still to be seen. arly in 
the reign of William an Act of Parliament reversed 
the attainder, on the ground, first, that the proceed- 
ings were irregular, and, second, that the verdict had 
been extorted by the menaces of the judge. 

It is interesting to know that Moyles Court still 
exists, although now merely as a farmhouse, and 
that the poor of the vicinity have a substantial and 
thoroughly appropriate memorial of Lady Lisle, its 
former occupant, in a bequest left by her sister, from 
which they annually receive charitable assistance. 
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OK, TUE LIFE OF SCOTCH EMIGRANTS IN CANADA. 
LY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ CHRISTIE REDFERN’S TROUBLES.” 
CHAPTER I 
(= night not long since, James, my brother, 

said to me, “I have been thinking, Elspet, you 
might do worse than use your leisure in writing a 
bit of our family history. It would, at least, give 
you something to think about.” 
‘“‘T have plenty to think about,” I answered him, 
shortly. 
It was so like a man, that! As if I could geta 
day’s peace or night’s ease with thinking of all that 
is to be done in the house! What with the coming 
of the calves and the yeung lambs, and the butter- 
making season at hand, and no responsible person 
to have an eye over all, there is plenty to think about. 
I didna say that to him, for he thinks his wife equal 
to all that now, but I dare say he kenned what was 
in my mind, for he gave a bit smile, and said he 
again, ‘‘ Well, it might keep you from thinking, 
which, I dare say, would answer as well for your 





comfort.” 
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in his own mind he was calling me « 


A CANADIAN 


* fanciful.”? 


To an accusation of that kind silence is 
tie best de 


fence, so I said nothing, and he went on. 


_“There’s a deal said nowadays about the neces- 
Sity there is for opening up the country to immigrants, 
and I have often thought that the life and experience 
ofa man like my father, plainly and simply written 
out, would do a good work to that end.” 


THE GRANTS 

To that I said nothing. All my life long I have 
had no patience with folk that are troubled with 
‘nerves’ and “ fancies,” and I was well aware that 
nervous” and 
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“My father was a man far by common,” said I. 
“Ay washe! a man among a thousand. He was 

a strong, patient, far-seeing man, who feared God 

and eschewed evil. Two or three men like him sct 








WINTER SCENE, 


| down in every one of our new townships would make 
a foundation for the prosperity of the country. Yes 
“a man among a thousand’ was my father.” 
| I forgot about “ nerves,” hearing him say that, and 
minding my father and my mother, and the time 
when their bairns were all young together. M 
_ heart grew soft with thoughts of the old days, and [ 
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said nothing, for fear of my voice giving way. My 
brother said much about them that other folk might 
care little to hear, but it was precious to me. He 
came back to this at the end. 

“Tf the way that my father managed, and the 
good fortune that has come to us all, were set down 
in plain English, it might give heart and courage to 
many a new settler in Canada. You should write it 
all down, Elsie,” said he, ‘‘the first year or two, 
any way.” 

““T doubt it wouldna be very good English if 
I wrote it down,” said I. 

“Oh! weel! It would be nane the waur for a 
touch o’ Scotch, for that matter,” said he, witha laugh. 

‘Nothing out of the common way ever happened 
to him, or to any of us,” said I, ‘‘and folk wouldna 
care to hear about us. It was my father’s way just 
to bide at home and do his duty from day today; and 
God prospered him and all his bairns.” 

‘‘Well! and is not that the very lesson that is 
needed? Work, and well doing, and God’s blessing! 
What more is needed to any? Write it, Elsie. Write 
it as if you were putting it all down in a letter to | 
Uncle Sandy at home, and I will send it to the news- 
paper.” 

I have no great faith in newspapers myself. I once 
heard it given as the opinion of a man called wise in 
his generation, that the use of speech was to hide | 
folk’s thoughts ; and I said to myself when I heard it, 
that is the way with the newspapers. They say one 
thing the one day, and another the next, and beat 
about the bush, and make use of many words to few 
thoughts, till one cannot but wonder. Not that it 
matters much as far as most things that they treat of 
are concerned. But when it comes to bringing folk 
out of their own country to settle down in this strange 
land, the truth should be written down in the plainest 
words. There should be no false gloss put on things, 
no making folk think, without just saying it, that 
there is gold growing on trees on this side of the sea. | 





The chances and the mischances should all bo set | 


plainly down; and there is no fear but there would be 
encouragement enough for the right sort of folk to 
come among us, the country would be opened up, and 
our new ‘‘dominion,” as they call it, would be the 
better for their coming. 

I dare say James, my brother, was no more than 
half in earnest in what he said the other night about 
writing down something of our family history, but 
the thought of it has been much in my mind since 
then, and, as he said, it will help to pass the time, 
which never in my experience went so slowly before. 

For sore trouble has fallen upon me. About the 
coming in of the new year I got a fall which has 
made a useless, helpless woman of me; and the thir- 
teen weeks that have passed since then have been 
weary—weary. First, there was great pain to bear, 
and when the pain was over there came the restless 
longing to be up and about; that was worse even 
than pain. And now that the bonny spring days are 
coming again 

But I needna write down all my foolish longings. 
It comes, whiles, into my mind, that it may never 
again be with me as it used to be—that all that is left 
to me in life may be just to wait useless and helpless 
till the end come. 

Once my father said of me that I was of a strong 
and courageous nature; but that was long ago, and 
now my very heart grows faint thinking of the years 
that may lie before me. For I am not to-day a very 
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old woman yet. My mother lived to bs many years 
older than lam. God help me! 

Courage is but a poor thing at the best. God’s 
grace is better, and that will not be denied to me in 
my time of need. My trouble is of God’s sending, 
and He, who all my life has given me strength and 
a good will to serve others, can, by His grace, make 
me content just to lie still and be served till I am 
ready forthe end. But this was by no means what I 
set out to say. With God’s help I will try to be 
patient; and as for the creatures about the place, that 
I have always cared for, and the milk, and the work 
of the house, all must fall to other hands, and I must 
let it go without grumbling. My brother’s wife is a 
very unfit person for it, to my thinking, because of 
her upbringing; but she is not without sense, and 
she has good health and a cheerful temper, and she 
ean learn. And when all is said, it is her own 
house, and who should take the weight of it but 
herself ? It may be just what she needs to strengthen 
and steady her, and her work winna weary her, as 
my leisure is like to weary me. But I must make 
the best of it now, and just for a pass-time I will 
take my brother’s advice and write down some 
things about my father and mother, and the work we 
did, and the life they lived when we, their bairns, 
were all young together. It may do good to the 
young folk of our family who have fallen on easy 
days to hear something of the cares that we struggled 
with before they were born; as for sending it to the 
newspapers, that will need a second thought. 

When my father was growing to be a man of 
middle age, the long lease of the farm that had been 
wrought by his father and his grandfather before 
him came to an end, and he got warning that when 
it was renewed the rent was to be raised. I am not 
saying there was any injustice in this. Doubtless 


' the land had much improved since my great-grand- 
| father’s time, and would bring a higher rent, as did 


the farms about it. My father did not look on his 
case as one of peculiar hardship, but the chance of 
how it might be with him when the lease was out 
had turned his thoughts to the lands where every 
farmer may be his own landlord. So that he wasna 
altogether unready for a decision of the matter that 
| meant so much to him, and to us all; but he had 
many a doubt and many a twister—and so had my 
mother—before the decision was fairly made. 

However, I needna go over all that. They who 
have gone through it will understand the trouble 
and pain without being told, and no words could 
make plain to other folk what they went through 
before they were fairly on board ship with their 
faces turned towards the west. 

The voyage was a different matter in those old 
days from what itis now. Ours came to an end after 
near eight weeks of tossing to and fro, and glad were 
we when we first came in sight of land. It was but 
a dreary glimpse we got of it at first, through rain 
and fog; anda land of barrenness it looked. And 
then I mind sailing what seemed a long time, with 
the land whiles on one side, and whiles on the other; 
but I mind nothing clearly. It was just a durrle of 
no’ very clear water, between high banks, sometimes 
with trees on them, and sometimes bare and bleak 
enough. ‘There were wee white houses with big 
barns beside them, here and there as we came 
farther up, and now and then there were a good 
‘many of them close together, with a great kirk 
| looking down upon them. 
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We stayed for a day at the town of Quebec, but I 
mind little about it, except that we bairns, being out 
wandering together here and there, we put our pence 
together to get a drink of milk from a woman that 
we met, who had tin cans of it in a wee cart; and I 
dare say I shouldna have minded that, only the 
bairns never forgot it of our Sandy for no being 


able to take the jug from his head till he saw the | 


bottom of it. 

We had more sailing on the river after that, and 
whiles it widened to a lake; and I canna mind how 
long we were on the way, but we came to land at 
last. My father lost no time in looking out for a 
place to settle on, for there were many of us, and the 
winter was at hand. There were nine of us bairns. 
Sandy was the eldest and I was next, and I was just 
turned thirteen. If he had taken more time to con- 
sider the matter I dare say he would have gone 
farther west, where there is less snow in winter, and 
where they say the wheat is a surer crop, and that there 
are other advantages as well. But he aye said that he 
might have gone farther and fared worse, and my 
mother was as sure that it was the hand of Proyi- 
dence that guided us to Lochside. 

My father was a man of excellent judgment, but a 
man’s judgment will not stand him in stead of Provi- 
dence in a case of this kind, for there were so many 
things to consider. There was the soil, and the lie 
of the land, and whether the place was healthy. 
And then as to a clear title, and a market, and 
neighbours, and the school, and the kirk. It is rare 





that all things come to folk’s hands as they would | 


like them, but in most of these Providence was kind 
to us. 

I shall never forget the first look of our place, 
such a different place then from what it is now. I 
can shut my eyes and see it yet—a dreary, desolate 
place—a broken stretch of half-cleared stony land, 
sloping down to the reeds and rushes on the borders 
of a lake that was like a sea. The woods shut it in 
on the three sides, but the brow of the hill hid them 
on one side, and on the other, where the land fell 


low, the soft wood trees of the swamp looked black | 


and eerie beside the dull gleam of the water. 

Near the middle of the clearing, half-way between 
the brow of the hill and the lake shore, was a log- 
house that looked like ruin. There was little glass 
in the one window we could see, the door had fallen 
from its hinges, and there were marks of fire on the 
roof. There were the remains of a crooked rail- 
fence, with the rank bushes of what might once have 
been a garden growing over it, and a dry trough 
into which water had once run. 

A forsaken, desolate place it looked. There was 
no sunshine on it that day, for the clouds lay low, 
the colour of lead, and the earth looked grey and 
dead beneath them. ‘The wind blew chill from the 
lake, and my mother shivered in it—partly, I dare 
say, with the cold, but partly, too, with the dreari- 
ness of it all. 

‘We'll call it Sunny Brae, after the old place at 
home, mother,” said Sandy, never thinking. 

‘“Whuht, laddie!” said my mother, with a gasp; 
and if it hadna been that all the bairns were looking 
at her, she must have given way, not so much at the 
thought of all that she had left behind, or even of 
the trials before her, as with the weight of the 
dreariness of the place. 

“We maun make the best of it now, Jeannie, my 
woman,” said my father, getting a look at her fe.:e, 
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‘for the bairns’ sake,” he added, as her answer 
wasna ready. 

“ Ay,” said she, ‘‘we maun make the best of it 
now.” 

I hardly ken how I should mind that so well, or 
why I should tell it, for it never happened before or 
after, to my knowledge, that my mother’s heart fell 
low like that. She had a strong though tender 
nature, and she held the strings of my father’s heart 
in her hands—and his will too, I used sometimes to 
think, though folk in general would hardly have 
guessed it. 

Before we went away that night her courage had 
come back again, and our plans were made for the 
winter. As to my mother and the bairns staying in 
the town, while my father and maybe Sandy came 
over to the place to cut down trees for the clearing of 
the land, that my mother wouldna hear of, so in a 
day or two we were all back again and determined 
to make the best of everything. First the home was 
put in order, and considering that he had no concep- 
tion of the degree of cold that the winter would 
bring, my father took special pains with it. IIe 
mended the roof with his own hands, and the 
windows and doors; and he built a firm wall, two 
handbreadths high, near the foundation, filled it in 
with earth and covered it with sods cut from the hill- 
side, and this kept the bitter cold from getting in 
below. My mother did her part, too, and though 
there was only ‘‘a but and a ben,” and an open garret 
overhead, and though there was some doubt at first 
as to how we and all our belongings were to bo 
bestowed in it, we had in one way and another great 
comfort in that wee house before we went to a better. 

It was too late for the sowing of fall wheat, even 
if there had been any of the land ready for it; but, 
late as it was, my father fell to and did what could 
be done to make it ready for early sowing in tho 
spring. First there was the gathering up of stones. 
My father had aye an uncommon objection to stones, 
and so the bairns were set to gathering them and 
carrying them down the brae, where later they were 
to be made into a dike round the bit of land that 
had once been garden-ground. We all had a share 
of this work. Even wee Robbie, who was hardly 
four years old, went toddling back and forth with his 
hands full. Then the land was ploughed deep, and 
then there were more stones gathered, and before the 
snow fell on it, though there was but a wee bit of it, 
it was just a pleasure to see. 

And besides all that, my father and Sandy built 
the dike round the garden, and with the help of a 
neighbour’s horse, brought a good many loads of 
black mould from the swamp, which was just what 
the light sandy soil of the hill-side needed to make it 
perfect garden-ground. And when the right time 
came the rank bushes were cut down, and slips set 
from them here and there; and the hardy plum-trees 
of the country, which had outlived long neglect and 
many hard winters, were pruned, and they bore fruit 
the very first year; and so we hada garden when 
summer came, and much good did we get from it. 

My father bought a cow when we first went there ; 
such a creature to look at my mother’s eyes had never 
seen before. She was a wee French beastie, not half 
the size of a common cow, with short crooked horns 
and one of them broken, and a coat of long rough 
hair, and she could run like a deer. My brothers 
ealled her ‘the kitten,” such a wee unlikely beastie 
she looked. But her looks were the worst of her. 
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She didna give just so much milk, but what she gave 
was like cream, and though we had no shelter to 
give her but the lithe side of a log pile, she kept up 
her heart and grew fat on what would have starved 
some cows, and my mother made some butter even, 
as the spring drew near. We got more cows then, 
better looking, and in some respects better beasts, 
but “the kitten” was aye the favourite. 

The first winter was a hard one in some respects. 
We were never to say hungry — that is, we had 
something most days to satisfy our hunger; we had 
meal and milk, and we had some potatoes. My 
mother had her tea most days, but butchers’ meat 
we never saw except at Now Year, and maybe once 
or twice besides, but we had never been used with 
butchers’ meat for a continuance and missed it less. 
It took us a while to learn to like the buckwheat 
and the Indian corn meal, and the beans of the 
country, and as for the salt pork that other folk 


scemed to prize, it just scunnered us at first, and my | 


father and mother never came to like it to the last. 
We had little variety, but suffering we had none. 

My father and Sandy set to the cutting down of 
the trees as soon as the winter fairly set in, and all 
day long we used to hear the sharp, clear ring of 
their axes, for the woods were close at hand. I have 
heard my mother say that in the years after that she 
never heard the sharp stroke of an axe on hard wood 
but a touch of the home-sick longing that whiles fell 
on her heart in those days came back to her again ; 
and though I am not given to have fancies as my 
another used to be, the sound is like no other to me 
to this day. I see our clearing as it lay then, close 
and narrow, with the winter sunshine on it. And I 
mind just how the shadows of the bare trees lay long 
onthe snow, reddening under the clouds that waited 
on the setting sun, when the sound of the axe ceased, 
and we were looking out for our father’s home- 
coming. I can see him coming slowly down the 
slope with Sandy, and maybe some other of the lads 
following at their play. 

Our Sandy was a long, loose-jointed laddie of 
fifteen or thereabout when we came here, and my 
mother had anxious thoughts about him whiles, 
because of the hard work he had to do. But he took 
no harm; he kept well up with my father, and 
wearied himself less than he did, for wood-chopping 
is like other things, “learn young, learn fair, 
learn auld, learn sair.”” Sandy got the knack of it 
in a wee while, but it was aye main strength with my 
father. IZLowever, the lads took the weight of the 
wood-chopping as time went on. 

‘There are winters, and even whole years of my life, 
that have gone clean from me, but I mind every day 
of that first winter, and shall as long as I mind any- 
thing. It wasna aye clear and sunshiny. There 
were dark days, and there were days of bitter cold, 
when even my father went no farther than to the 
well for water, or to see that poor, wee kitten had 
lier food, and wasna smothered in the snow. ‘These 
were not bad days in one way; they were the days 
for our books and our slates. Our mother had a 
great dread from the first that the bairns would have 
to be without proper schooling, for then there was no 
school within miles of us. And, besides, consider 
what it would have been for a quiet, rather delicate 
woman like my mother to be shut up in so small a 
house with nine bairns—six of them Loys, with 
uothing to do! 

So we got our books and our tasks, and almost the 
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only money that my father spent that winter, except 
just for food, was spent for pens and papers, and we 
all had our copies to write as regularly as if we had 
been at the school; and great progress we made, 
though I say it. I like my own “ hand o’ write” 
this day better than that of any of my nieces, though 
some of them have been year in and year out at the 
boarding-school. I canna aye vouch for my spelling ; 
but my Scotch tongue interferes with that, I dare say. 

Well, we were kept at our books; the younger 
bairns had the Catechism, and we all had the Bible, 
which, as Paul says to Timothy, ‘is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness.” As a means of discipline, both 
mental and moral, there is nothing like nailing bairns 
down toa patient, constant, and accurate study of the 
Bible. A daily habit of reading and pondering even 
a chapter is an education in itself. 1 ken that is not 
| the prevailing opinion or practice of the present day, 
but I dinna see that all the “‘isms” and the ‘‘ologies,” 
and the endless books that young folk have to go 
through with, nowadays, make stronger men or 
wiser women than there used to be when I was 
young. 

At any rate, it was the Bible for us. I dare say 
we might have wearied of it whiles if we could have 
got at other books. I am not sure that we did not 
as it was. But we got great good of my mother’s de- 
termination to store our heads and our hearts with the 
Word. Even for this world it has helped us. It is long 
since I heard our Sandy say that the Proverbs of 
Solomon had more to do with his success in life than 
all other books put together, and my brother John, 
the Professor, says— . 

But, dear me! I doubt I was wandering from my 
subject, and the Word needs no upholding from the 
like of me. Andas for the Professor, it is well known 
what he thinks. 








AMERICAN CARICATURES. 
Il. 


NDEPENDENCE did not at first seem to have 
brought many blessings to the Americans. The 
| universal confusion which prevailed throughout the 
| colonies during the years immediately following the 
| conclusion of the war with England was a most 
| unfavourable augury of the future of the young 
; republic. The old colonial institutions had been up- 
rooted, and the people had not yet become sufficiently 
aware of the responsibilities they had taken upon 
| themselves to establish new ones. The very spirit 
which had sustained the struggle for independence 
operated against a speedy return to habits of law 
and order. Jealous of all authority, they could not 
bear te submit to those necessary restraints which 
are the very bulwarks of liberty. As long as the 
war menaced them with a common danger, the 
necessity of submission to some form of government, 
however imperfectly organised, was too obvious to be 
disregarded, but when the external pressure was 
removed the whole fabric of society appeared for a 
while to be in danger of falling to pieces. The bonds 
which held the various States together were slight, 
and the powers delegated to the national govern- 
ment were too trivial to permit of a well-defined 
policy in dealing cither with domestic requirements 
or with foreign countries. Burdened with debts 
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contracted during the war, the national finances were 
in a deplorable condition, and abroad the public 
credit had been seriously impaired by the neglect to 
meet pressing obligations. The revenue was un- 
certain, and the authority needful for its collection 
grudgingly obeyed or altogether evaded. 

But the Americans could not long endure this state 
of anarchy. ‘The love of order which they had in- 
herited from their Anglo-Saxon forefathers might 
slumber for a time, but could not be effaced. The 
mercantile classes in New England and the planters 
in the South, together with the better class of people 
in New York and Pennsylvania, saw that the want of 
organised government must end in ruin, and the 
result of their efforts was the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, and the election of General Washing- 
ton as their first president. The Constitution was 
not adopted without a struggle. The uneducated 
masses viewed it as an instrument for the curtailment 
of their liberties; the more so as amongst its most 
ardent supporters were the wealthy merchants and 
landowners, in whose minds certain aristocratic pre- 
judices were supposed to linger. The formation of 
party in the United States may be said to date from 
its adoption, its supporters obtaining the name of 
Federalists, while their opponents became known as 
Democrats. The breaking out of the French revolu- 
tion supplied another cause for widening the breach 
between the factions—the Democrats under the 
leadership of Jefferson, then a member of Washing- 
ton’s cabinet, expressing the most unbounded admi- 
ration for the visionary schemes of the French re- 
publicans; while the Federals, with Vice-President 
John Adams at their head, though steadfastly be- 
lieving in constitutional liberty, doubted the capacity 
of France for self-goverment, and resolutely opposed 
many of the French ideas. Jefferson was a Vir- 
ginian, and had great influence in the South, whose 
sympathies he carried with him when he espoused 
the French cause. On the other hand, the chief 
strength of the Federalists had by degrees centred 
itself in New England, of which Massachusetts, the 
birthplace of Adams, was the leading State. Thus 
early were New England and the South placed in 
antagonistic positions, while Pennsylvania, the key- 
stone of the arch, decided then as now the tempo- 
rary fate of either faction. 

Party warfare was conducted with scant regard for 
propriety. The newspapers of the day were filled with 
abusive attacks and counter-charges against the op- 
posing leaders, while William Cobbett, with the small 
remnant of Tories left by the war, impartially waged 
hostilities against both. Even President Washington 
didnot escape. His dignified behaviour and the small 
show of state which he preserved at his receptions were 
made subjects for merciless ridicule. The carica- 
turists, as*might be expected, were not slow to profit 
by the opportunity afforded them for the display of 
their talents, and in Philadelphia particularly, 
uumbers of rude caricatures were published. For 
the most part, however, shame or prudence impelled 


man, who had settled in Philadelphia, is credited 
with the authorship of many, but his efforts are said 
to have been very crude; and as nothing concerning 
him appears to have been preserved beyond the bare 
record of his accomplishments, his productions were 
probably worth no better fite. 

The best caricaturist of this period was William 
Charles, a Scotchman. Charles is said to have oeen 








obliged to fly from his native city of Edinburgh to 
escape the consequences of the awful crime of cari- 
caturing a bailie. He went to America about the 
year 1801, living first at New York, and ultimately 
settling in Philadelphia, where he opened a shop for 
the sale of books and prints. Here he published 
many caricatures, drawn by himself, relating to the 
affairs of his time. One of these was of Josiah Quincey, 
a member of Congress for Massachusetts, and one of 
the most influential men in the legislature. Tho 
preceding review of the state of parties at this 
period will assist in explaining the design. 





























Quincey was somewhat formal and stately in his 
manner, and, supported by his party, was inclined to 
play the autocrat. He is accordingly represented in 
the dress which he, in common with Washington and 
the old colonial aristocracy, still persisted in wearing, 
but with the addition of a crown and sceptre, in 
allusion to his arrogant disposition. The rocky shore 
on which he stands is emblematic of his native state 
of Massachusetts, while the cod-fish disporting in 
the sea behind him are in allusion to the ‘cod-fish 
aristocracy’ of New England, where many of the 
most influential families depended upon the cod 
fisheries for their wealth. ‘The picture was some- 
thing more than a passing attack upon an individual. 
Quincey was a representative man among the pre- 
sumedly aristocratic Federalists of New England, 
and the design illustratesthe prevailing idea regarding 
them in the ranks of the Democrats. 

An event which occurred at about this time 
suggested a caricature which has since been fre- 


‘quently reproduced, and also added a new word 
the artist to conceal his name. Suuthies, an English- | 


tv the slang vocabwary of America. Just previous 
to an election in Massachusetts, the party in power 
passed a bill reapportioning the electoral districts, 
and, without the least regard to geographical situa- 
tion, destroying the unity of the Opposition by 
cutting off doubtful sections and adding them to 
sound ones, and vice versed. By this means the 
strength of the Opposition was divided, and where a 
majority was formerly certain, it was either lost by 
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the cutting off of some stronghold, or more than 
counterbalanced by the adverse votcs of an added 
section. This process, which obtained the name of 
‘‘ Gerrymandering,” has since become a common 
method of party warfare in the United States. It 
was discovered that the outline of the new district, as 
shown by the map, resembled the figure of some 
fabulous monster. The idea was quickly seized upon, 
and the creature obtained the name of the ‘ Gerry- 
mander,”’ in derisive allusion to Governor Gerry, who 
was believed to have exerted himself in favour of 
redistribation, 
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THE ‘*GERRYMANDER.” 


The word has taken its place in the vocabulary of 
politics, and the practice has become one of the 
commonest of party tricks in the United States. 
Another philological curiosity is worthy of mention, 
not only on account of having appeared within the 
same decade, but also because of its frequent connec- 
tion with later caricatures. That is ‘‘ Uncle Sam,” 
the symbolic myth, whose lank form in pictorial art 
is used as a personal type of the Americans, just as 
sturdy John Bull represents the British. The origin 
of ** Uncle Sam” was as follows. During the war 
with England in 1812, one of the government in- 
spectors of stores at Troy, N.Y., named Samuel 
Wilson, was popularly known as “ Uncle Sam.” 
The barrels of provision passing through his hands 
were branded with U.S., the initials of ‘‘ United 
States,” but coming from Uncle Sam Wilson, the 
citizens of Troy jocularly insisted that the govern- 
ment brand was intended otherwise, and that it was 
used to mark Uncle Sam’s property. The familiar 
initials were known all over the country, and the 
name ‘‘ Uncle Sam ”’ soon passed into general use. 

The breaking out of the war of 1812, between the 
United States and England, supplied the caricaturists 
with a multitude of fresh themes. The rules im- 
posed upon commerce by the British Government, 
chiefly with the view of distressing Napoleon, were a 
grievance of which American merchants had just 
cause to complain. The right to search American 
ships on the high seas was another source of trouble, 
until at length, exasperated beyond endurance, 
President Madison proclaimed war against England 
exactly six days before Napoleon set out upon his 





mad attempt to conquer Russia. The achievements 
of Wellington in Spain, and the naval victories of Tra- 
falgar and the Nile, had contributed to place England 
in the front rank of European Powers, and to many 
Americans, especially those of the Eastern States, it 
seemed folly to think of measuring strength with so 
formidable an adversary. England was the acknow- 
ledged mistress of the sea, while the United States 
navy consisted chiefly of a fleet of gunboats, suitable 
only for harbour defence. An occurrence which 
took p'ece soon after the beginning of hostilities 
served to encourage the hopes of the Americans, and 
to supply Charles with a subject for his pencil. The 
American sloop-of-war Wasp, eighteen guns, com- 
manded by Captain Jacob James, while on a cruise, 
fell in with the British sloop-of-war Frolic, mounting 
a nearly equal number of guns. The crew of the 
Wasp, however, numbered 135 men, while the Frolic 
had only 108 men. A desperate engagement ensucd 
between the two vessels, and the Frolic was eventually 
captured by boarding, when it was ascertained that 
out of the 108 persons on board, no less than ninety 
were either killed or wounded, while the American 
loss amounted to only five killed and five wounded. 
Captain James was not destined to enjoy his victory 
very long, as, shortly after the termination of the 
conflict, an English seventy-four-gun ship bore 
down upon him, and the victors speedily became 
the vanquished. This did not diminish the exulta- 
tion felt in the United States at the result of the 
first conflict between vessels of the two nations of 
nearly equal strength. The press tcemed with 
laudations of Captain James and his companions, 
and Charles commemorated the event in a caricature 
entitled ‘‘A Wasp on a Frolic, or a Sting for John 
Bull,” which, we are told, was sold by hundreds. 
The design represented a very corpulent John Bull 
transfixed by the sting of a wasp, the smallness of 
whose body is altogether out of proportion to the 
dimensions of his sting. A victory, however small 
and transitory, won over the mistress of the seas, 
was something to boast of, and there is an excess of 
enthusiasm in the American character which is always 
ready to “‘slop over” when the occasion offers. 
During the three years the war continued, nothing 
like a decisive action was fought on sea or land, and 
the numerous raids and skirmishes in which victory 
was pretty equally divided between the opponents 
were without serious results to either party. A 
miniature naval engagement on Lake Erie resulted in 
the capture or destruction of a fleet of pigmy British 
vessels by an equally insignificant squadron of 
Americans; and trifling as were the forces employed 
on either side, their success was immensely gratifying 
to the Americans. The American fleet consisted of 
nine small sloops and schooners, manned by 490 
sailors, under the command of Captain Perry. The 
British commander, Barclay, had six vessels, consist- 
ing of two small ships, the remainder being sloops 
and schooners, the whole carrying a little more than 
500 men, of whom less than one-half were sailors, 
the rest being made up of soldiers, Canadian volun- 
teers, and some Indians. Perry was an able officer, 
and notwithstanding the obstinate gallantry with 
which the action was fought on the part of the 
British, they were compelled to surrender, and the 
whole fleet was captured. Barclay, who had lost an 
arm at Trafalgar, was badly wounded in the action, 
from the effects of which he subsequently lost his 
other arm. Charles again commemorated the event 
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King George is represented as ' 


in a caricature. 
suffering from a severe attack of colic, caused by too 
much perry, a drink made from the juice of pears. 
Queen Charlotte has just entered with a bottle of 
perry, and is saying, ‘“ Johnny, won’t you take some 
more Perry?” to which the distressed monarch re- 
plies, ‘Oh Perry, curse that Perry! One disaster 
after another; I have not half recovered of the 
bloody nose I got at the boxing match.” The last 
part of the King’s speech relates to a recent action 
between a small vessel named the Boxer, and an 
American cruiser. In the foam which springs from 
the bottle carried by the Queen, are the names of the 
ships comprising Perry’s squadron on Lake Erie. 
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Time has worked at least one remarkable change 
since this picture was engraved. The cry for free- 
trade now comes from England, while it is America 
who turns a deaf ear to the demand. It must not 
be supposed that the Americans had a monopoly in 
caricatures any more than in victories during the 
war. The honours of the war were pretty evenly 
divided, without giving either side much cause for 
boasting, and the shafts of ridicule fired by the 


_American caricaturists were sharply replied to by 
, Rowlandson, who was then at the zenith of his 


| fame. 


Tegg published several caricatures of Row- 
landson’s, specially directed against the Americans; 
and the subject would no doubt have brought forth 
many others, but for the all- 
absorbing struggle against the 





military despotism of Napo- 








leon, which then filled the 
minds of men, to the exclusion 
of everything else. 

The war with America drag- 
ged on for three years, and 
ended without any definite con- 
cessions on either side. Eng- 
land tacitly acknowledged the 
justice of the American de- 
mands, and ceased to pursue 
that arrogant policy against 
which the thunders of Chat- 
ham’s eloquence had been 
vainly directed, and which had 
forced Washington to arms. 
It has already been said that 
the war was very unpopular in 
New England, whose trade was 
ruined by the blockade of her 














coasts or by the capture of her 
vessels. The Embargo Act 








Such was the coarse and low wit which pleased the 
Americans in their early days of independence. 

Another naval combat, which ended victoriously 
for the Americans, was made the subject of a carica- 
ture by Amos Doolittle, an engraver living at New 
Haven, in Connecticut, who had served in the War 
of Independence. Doolittle was not a professed 
caricaturist, and the best known of his works are 
several small pictures which he engraved of the 
skirmishes at Lexington and Concord, both of which 
he witnessed. He was a tolerably old man at the 
time of the second war, and it was probably the 
success which Charles had won in Philadelphia that 
stimulated Doolittle to try his hand at caricature. 
His subject was the action between the American 
sloop-of-war Hornet and the British sloop Peacock. 
The Americans were slightly superior in men and 
guns, and after a brief but severe action, the Pea- 
cock, reduced to a sinking condition, hauled down 
her colours, and, in spite of the efforts of the victors, 
shortly afterwards sank. Captain Lawrence, who 
commanded the Hornet, was afterwards promoted to 
the command of the frigate Chesapeake, and lost his 
life in the action which resulted in the capture of 
that vessel by the British frigate Shannon. Doolittle’s 
picture represents England as a bull, with the tail of 
apeacock. The animal is bellowing with the pain 
inflicted on it by its tiny adversary, while the latter 
exclaims, ‘‘Free-trade and sailors’ rights, you old 
rascal,” 








passed by Congress declared 

illegal the supply of British 
ships with provisions and stores, a branch of trade 
which had been very lucrative to the New England 
merchants. The sufferings of New England from the 
Embargo Act were amusingly caricatured in a cut that 
appeared in New York, designed and engraved by Dr. 
Alexander Anderson. A New England merchant is 
seen carrying a barrel of flour towards a British ship- 

















THE HORNET AND THE PEACOCK. 


of-war which lies in the background, when he is seized 
bya gigantic terrapin, or turtle, typical of the Embargo 
Act, much to the amusement of a government official. 
The merchant, whose leg has been seized in the jaws 
of the monster, is crying out, ‘‘Oh! this horrid 
ograbme!”—the latter word being ‘ embargo” 
spelt backwards. So powerful had the opposition to 
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the war grown in New England that serious threats 
of secession were uttered; and it is worth note that 
the right of a State to secede from the main body 
was entirely a New England idea, and was supported 
by the identical arguments which were afterwards 
brought forward by the Southern States in 1860. 
The repeal of the Embargo furnished an opportunity 
for the other side to reply by means of a caricature 
which appeared in the ‘‘ New York Evening Post.” 
It was designed by John Wesley Jarvis, the painter, 
and represented a man freeing himself from the fatal 
clutches of the terrapin by cutting off the animal’s 
head. The close of the war closes the second great 
period in the history of the United States, and the 
treaty of peace then concluded between England and 
her firstborn it is sincerely to be hoped will never be 
broken. 


PEACE SOCIETY. 


LTHOUGH largely supported by the Society of 
Friends, as might be expected from their prin- 
ciples, the Peace Society did not originate with them, 
and the members belong to all classes of the commu- 
nity. Indeed, there would be no real inconsistency 
in military men giving their aid. No man knows the 
horrors of war, and values the blessings of peace, 
as an old soldier does. The Duke of Wellington 
once gave a noble testimony to this effect when he 
heard some one speaking with levity of war. 

From a circular of the Peace Society we learn 
that the thought of organising a Peace Society ap- 
pears to have originated with the Rev. David 
Bogue, v.p., of Gosport, who preached a sermon 
on the subject when the first Napoleon was at the 
height of his career, and before the close of that 
long series of battles which ended at Waterloo, and 
which cost Europe incalculable treasures. In the 


discourse referred to, delivered in 1813, Dr. Bogue | 


appeals to the people in these words :—‘‘ When we 
live in an age of societies to combine individual 
effort for public benefit, why should not one be 
formed for promoting peace among the nations of the 
earth?” 
great need of specific effort to abolish war by the 


as a prayor of faith, and were answered in the 
formation of the London Peace Society in 1815. 
Ilis words were: ‘ O that God would call forth some 
wise, pious, enlightened, ardent philanthropist, who 
shall form this determination in his heart, and carry it 
into execution. ‘To convince mankind that Chris- 
tianity forbids war, to banish the idea of its lawful- 
ness from their creed, and the love of its practice 
from their hearts, and to make all men seck peace 
with their whole soul, and pursue it with all their 
might, till it establish a universal reign over human 
nature, shall be the grand object of my existence on 
earth.” After declaring it to be his belief that the 
hlessing of Ileaven would descend upon those who 
should become willing to devote themselves to the 
destruction of this monstrous foe of human happi- 
ness, he calls upon all his brethren in the ministry 
to lift up their voices for the peace of the world, and 
upon all the Christians to co-operate with them in 
the diffusion of these benevolent principles. Not 
long after the delivery of Dr. Bogue’s discourse, 
the Rev. Noah Worcester, a clergyman of New 





He further evinces his conviction of the | 
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York, delivered an address, called ‘‘A Solemn Re. 
view of the Customs of War.” Soon afterwards a 
society was formed in New York—in 1815—about 
six months prior to the London Peace Society before 
named. ‘These were the first Peace Societies of 
modern times. Many years later, the present Ame- 
rican Peace Society was founded by Mr. William 
Ladd, and was organised at Boston in 1828. 





Parictics. 


DisnaELI AT THE Tor oF THE TrEE.—‘*The determined 
and the persevering need never despair of gaining their object in 
this world.” ‘Thus wrote the author of ‘‘ Lothair”’ (vol. i. 247), 
and his own career is a notable illustration of the truth of the 
saying. From boyhood he had the ambition of becoming famous, 
and the feeling was fostered by a fond and admiring mother, 
who said, as he stood on a chair spouting poetry, that ‘* Ben 
would some day be Lord Chancellor or Prime Minister.” His 
long struggles to get on the first round of the Parliamentary 
ladder, and his subsequent triumphs, are well known. And 
now, as Prime Minister and peer of England, his words in 
** Lothair” are recalled with strange force. 


QuEEN DowAGer OF SWEDEN—The late Queen Dowager of 
Sweden, who died this summer, was the daughter of Eugétne 
Leauharnais, the son of Josephine by her first marriage, and 
adopted son of the First Napoleon. She was born in the 
splendour of Imperial days, while yet the star of le petit caporal 
was in the ascendant, and became the bride of Bernadotte’s son. 
She thus became Queen of Sweden, and two of her sons ascended 
the same throne. One of them is the pesent King. It isa 
strange incident, as showing how time avenges everything, and 
how to the “waiting man all things come,” that while the 
blood of Napoleon flows in no reigning family, Josephine, whe 
was divorced because she bore *‘the Emperor” no children, 
became the mother of a possibly long line of Northern Kings. 


| Napoleon failed in his dream of founding a royal line, but, 


while his relatives are as yet outside the kingly circle, the 
descendants of his discarded wife bid fair to remain on a throne 
which the allections of their subjects have made as seeure to 
them as that of any monarchin Europe to the occupavt. Berna- 
dotte’s history is also a romance. Of the many nominees of 
Napoleon he is the only one whose descendants still occupy the 
throne which was secured for them. Men not long dead have 
transacted business with the old notary of Paris, four of whose 


| descendants have since sat on the throne of Gustavus Adolphus, 


: $ ; | royal authority. 
following ejaculations, which doubtless were uttered | 





while no one bearing the name of the Corsican attorney’s son, 
to whom they owed so much, wields even the semblance of 
The father of that beau sabreur, Joachim 
Murat, King of Naples, was, as all the world knows, a tavern 
keeper, and the future King for some time a waiter in a Parisian 
cafe. 


HELIGOLAND.—-A recent number of the ‘ Geological Maga- 
zine” contains a Rap of Heligoland, which is said to have been 
‘* copied from an old map in the possession of the Governor of 
Heligoland.” It gives by three different shadings the size of 
the island at three periods, In a.p. 800 it is represented as 
120 miles in circumference ; in A.D. 1300 as forty-five miles ; 
in 1649 only four miles. Since then it has diminished to less 
than one-third of a mile in superficial extent. The diminution 
of the island has been effected almost entirely in one direction, 
the sea having encroached thirty miles on the N.£. side, and 
one mile only on the s.w. 


Sronr Meascre.-—A Chinese correspondent of the New 
York ‘Christian Weekly ” sends some instances of how Chinese 
preachers mect questions and preach, of which the following is 
one :—** Bishop Russell, of Ningpo, recently told us of a helper 
of his who was preaching on the ‘’en Commandments, when a 
man suddenly entered, and walked rapidly forward to the desk. 
‘What have you got there?’ he asked, in a loud voice. ‘The 
helper immediately replied, ‘I have a foot-rule of ten inches’ 
(the Chinese foot has ten inches, as the foot everywhere ought 
to have), ‘and if you will sit down I will measure your heart.’ 
And he proceeded with his ten-inch rule to show how ‘short’ 
his hearers were according to God’s measure.” 
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